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Editorial 
Tue influence of wireless on libraries is marked. As a method of 
publicity it is unmatched. On April zoth the new secretary of 
the Library Association, Mr. Guy Keeling, joined the number of 
library broadcasters with a talk from 2 LO on “ What Your Public 
Library can do for You.” The announcer said he regarded the talk 
as a fresh mark of the co-operation between the B.B.C. and the public 
libraries which had been so fruitful in the past; and Mr. i 
made his first real public appearance as nominee with a clearly stated 
account of our ordinary activities, enlivened with humour, and 
delivered in excellent manner. Together with all those who have 
any vision in the matter, he looks forward to co-operation between 
all libraries. 

* * 


Last year saw a new edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification, 
the ewelfth, and one is compelled to recognize the continued expansion 
of the classification itself and the growth of the influence it exercises. 
Should future classifications grow relatively with the years as this 
wonderful work has done, the librarian of the future will be faced 
with a volume, or volumes, of classification schedules, so vast in their 
detail that the mind reels at the very thought of them. 


* * * * 


Last , too, saw the first parts published of the new and third 
edition of the great Classification Decimale of the Brussels Institute, 


better known to us as the Brussels expansion of Dewey. Substantial 
progress has been made with the classes and the end of this vast con- 
tribution to classificatory science is well in sight. It is becoming 
more and more recognized in the British countries. The latest enthu- 
siast on its behalf is Dr. S. C. Bradford, whose brief account of 
its virtues we published last month. 
* * 
A writer in the Ipswich Evening Star complains, as many have com- 
plained, that the race of “ those who love the feel of a book, who 
lory in a delicate yet sturdy binding, who look upon a book as a 
utiful piece of craftsmanship ” is dying out. This is borne out by 
the inhuman treatment library books receive at the hands of readers. 
“ This is natural,” he concludes, “ since people will take less care of a 
book borrowed from a company or an institution than of one they 
have paid for and hope to retain for better or worse.” Librarians 
knew this important ; but one or two questions of interest are 
involved. 
* * 

The first is that books as beautiful as those produced before the 
War are almost impossible, owing to the disappearance from book- 
papers of the linen element ; and no substitute yet made can furnish 
so beautiful a book. Our regret is profound when we remember that 
even the average pre-war book for boys with its bevelled edges and 
its fine strong paper was better at five a than many books now 
costing as many pounds. A comparison of Blackie’s pre-war editions 
of Henty, especially ek pear between 1880 and 1895, with any 
book whatsoever published to-day is instructive. 


> 
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The second lies in the multiplicity of books. There are so many 
clamouring to be read, and they are easily to be come by. One rever- 
ences unconsciously a thing which has cost pains and effort to acquire. 
The old book, covered carefully ere it was read, opened with awe, 
read slowly and almost prayerfully—we all remember it. But that 
State of affnirs will survive for only few people. The change is one 
much deeper than is usually implied by critics of careless book users. 
It lies in the fact that books are no longer regarded in general as “ the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit,” because in general they are 
nothing of the sort. They are tools used vigorously and discarded 
as soon as used. To use a modern book on algebra, economics, or 
what not, in the way in which our forbears used Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 
would probably be absurd. The new conditions and not old ones 
are the concern of the librarian to-day. 

* * * 

It behoves him, then, to study the means whereby a book may 
be made to give the maximum service and remain while it is servin 
in reasonably clean condition. The difficulty is that severity wi 
readers militates against our chief desire, which is to attra& readers ; 
and yet it is clear that sterner methods than those now obtaining are 
necessary. This appears to us to be a case for the training of assistants 
in how to deal with offenders. It requires ta&t and a firm mind to 
tackle a reader who has damaged a book, and it is found that many 
members of staff avoid the job whenever possible. If librarians would 
only pool their experiences on this matter the good done might be 
very great. * * * 

We return, however, to the point already made. Those who 
grizzle about the carelessness of the modern reader and the dis- 
appearance of the old book-loving type are as obsolete in their ideas 
as those who try to act upon the perfeétly just belief that the automobile 
is the greatest curse that has fallen upon modern life. They both fail 
to bring a practical mind to changed conditions. Try as we may to 
produce the old mind in this matter, the modern reader will regard 
a book as so many words, so much matter, contained within a cover, 
to be consumed, and, in the process, to be destroyed. We want to 
delay the destructive process. 

Some librarians are prolific lecturers. Mr. Berwick Sayers 
le&tured to the Wanstead Branch of the Parents’ National Educational 
Union on March 15th on “ What Children Read”; on the same 
evening to the Woodside Ratepayers’ Association on “‘ The Romance 
of Croydon ” ; on March 22nd to the East Ward Electors’ Association 
on “ The Art of Reading ” ; on March 27th to children at the Croydon 
Central Library on ‘‘ Some Croydon Stories”; on March 29th to 
the Shirley Women Citizens’ Association on “ Woman and Her 
Books”; and on the same evening to the East Ward Ratepayers’ 
Association on “ The Place of Public Libraries in Civic Life.” On 
March 26th Mr. P. L. Edmonds and others gave to a crowded audience 
at the Central Library, Croydon, a recital entitled ““A Croydon Poet,” 
which consisted of 19 poems as well as twelve songs by various com- 
posers with words by Mr. Sayers. We suppose this is a record for 
one librarian for one month. 
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The Reading Habit« 


By H. W. Houseno.p. 

I was talking a few weeks ago to a village tradesman, now in middle 
life, who as a young man spent eight years in Canada. Money he 
gained none: he came back no richer. But the years he said were 
not wasted. His mind was the richer, and life meant more. For 
travel heaps up experience and makes men think. Did not Homer 
make Odysseus the wanderer his hero ? 

Much have I seen and known: cities of men, 

And manners, climates, councils, governments. 

I would not play with words: but in truth the reading habit 
had birth long before books. It is as old as the essential habits of 
attention and reflection, without which there can be no reading habit 
worth the name. And man read deeply in the face of Nature; in 
sky and sea and winds; in the way of birds; in the lore of flower 
and herb and tree ; and always deeply in the minds of his fellow men, 
as he felt his dim way through wonder (in which philosophy begins) 
to understanding, to better living, towards truth, towards God Him- 
self, ere ever he penned a line; always 

yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost _ ie: of human thought. 
That is the earliest of all reading: and still a Huxley may find an epic 
of the world’s creation in a little piece of chalk. 

What do we do but travel as we read, travel on the wings of the 
mind through time and space, making ceaselessly that contact with 
new experience that emancipates from servitude to tradition and 
convention, to opinions and beliefs that we inherited and did not win 
by our own hard thinking ? 

Custom, said Pindar the Theban, is the lord of s and men. 
Our custom, we are sure, is right: that of other folks, because it 
differs, must be wrong. “All men hold this belief about their customs,” 
says Herodotus, the Father of History; and he recounts how the 
Greeks, who burnt their dead, told Dariug that nothing would induce 
them to eat their fathers’ bodies; while the Indians, who did eat 
them in a solemn sacramental way, cried out with horror at the idea 
of burning them. 

We are quite unconscious of the straitness of the bonds of custom 
until by heaven’s mercy they have fallen from us and we are free. 

New experience makes us think for ourselves and a& for ourselves, 
and teaches us to judge. Is it better; is it worse; is it true; is it 
false ? We must judge between this and that, or perhaps sweep both 
aside and choose a middle way. So we shall cease to dance like auto- 
mata to Custom’s tunes, cease to repeat parrot-like the stale thoughts 
of others, calling them our own. We are none the wiser for repeating 
with ready tongues another’s words—no wiser unless our mind goes 
with them. “ Read not,” said Bacon, “ to contradi€& and confute ; 
nor to believe and take for granted ; nor to talk find and discourse ; 
but to weigh and consider.’ 


* From his Inau Address at the Cheltenham Book Week opened in the 
Cheltenham Public Library and Art Gallery, February 2oth, 1928. 
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And how difficult to do that! Difficult enough to-day, and for a 
thousand years after Rome fell almost impossible. The priest was 
dominant; thought was no longer free. To such lengths did the 
Church go that Pope Gregory the Great would fain have prohibited 
all secular studies, and would have seen with joy the utter destruction 
(and did what he could towards it) of the immortal literature to which 
we owe our own intellectual emancipation, owe too the inspiration 
of our , the form of our prose, the essential spirit of our scientific 
method. Greece had no sacred book to misuse, no priesthood to 
enslave men’s minds. Thought was free as after the barbarian invasions 
and the rise to dominance of the Christian Church it was never free 
again, until in our own time the discoveries of science and a new 
Standard of literary criticism compelled a reinterpretation of the 
Scriptures, and the rejection of the theory of verbal inspiration. 

If we are the people of a book, the Bible ; and if English character 
and English literature owe to it much of what is noblest in them, the 
long dominion of that book, despotic and unchallengable, has, like 
Christianity itself, or perhaps it were more just to say the Christian 
Churches, many a terrible crime against innocent humanity to answer 
for, and is sullied by dark stains that will never be washed out. The 
Old Testament, so read, put the non-Christian nations beyond the 
= Was not the slaughter of the Amalekite ordained from on 

igh? And the sterner of the Puritans fixed upon their adversaries 
some name or token of Bible origin that assigned them beyond h 
of salvation to the wrath of God of which they made themselves rs 


ts. 

The great books have indeed a mighty power: so mighty that 
Plato was constrained to banish poets from his ideal Republic. But 
you cannot banish poets: and the ideal Republic is not for poor 
wayward, foolish, erring, uninstruéted man, swept ever as he is, now 
here, now there, by storms of unreasoning sentiment and surging 

sion. 

i For as a people we are still very ignorant, still terribly self-satisfied. 
We look upon the antics of the foreigner with amused contempt, and 
never pause to reflect—so fast the chain of custom binds us—that 
in his eyes our antics must be as strange. We never doubt but that 
we are the finest, fittest model of mankind that the Creator has yet 

lanted on the earth, or dream but Cairo and Calcutta would be as 

irmingham and Glasgow, if only they knew how, with Parliaments 
and adult suffrage, and English education, English religion, all 
complete. 

Travel—if the mind be open—is a sure remedy for this dangerous 
and unlovely arrogance. But we are islanders and not bilingual. If 
we cannot travel, books may serve the turn, and, above all, history 
and the ancient classics (in an English version), because they take us 
far away in time as well as space. 

“ Histories,” said Bacon, “ make men wise,” and Cicero, before 
the Christian era dawned, had already declared roundly that “ he who 
does not know the story of the past remains a child.” Truly the most 
of us are children by his standard. And we are but undeveloped 
backward children at the best, for has not Galton told us that the 
average intelligence of the Athenian of the age of Pericles was at least 


ae 
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as high above ours as ours is above the Negro’s ?_ Can self-complacency 
survive that shock ? 

What do our modern generations do but repeat in ignorance the 
experience of the earlier civilisations ? They perished, and we slowly 
build again to perish in our turn. 

“A democracy cannot govern an empire,” shouted Cleon the 
Athenian demogogue: “it is an acknowledged insanity,” said 
Alcibiades as the empire tottered to its ruin. And, behold, Mussolini 
has been constrained to sweep it out of Italy to save his country from 
the fate of Russia. Yet if democracy ruined Athens, it also made her 
name immortal. We do not rejeé life because death ends it. 

Athens had her unemployed, and the democracy invented a 
ruinous dole to keep them quiet ; Rome had the same problem, and 
found that she had always to go further. Free corn and gladiatorial 
shows were followed by free pork, free wine, free oil, free baths. At 
the end of that road waits ruin, and Rome was ruined. The middle 
class—the trader and the yeoman—were squeezed out by the weight 
of taxation: agriculture became merely an expensive hobby, trade 
was stifled, and the empire fell under the weight of its debts and the 
exhaustion of its manhood. It is a sinister analogy. 

“ If a man is really and truly ignorant,” said Demosthenes, “ that 
confidence is the best capital for commercial enterprise, he must be 
ignorant of everything.” We have, have we not? legislators and would- 
be legislators who have that lesson Still to learn. 

In Athens every man could read—to Aristophanes’ regret— 
and Thurii, a colony founded by Pericles in the south of Italy, made 
education compulsory and free, and laid itself out, like any modern 
American city, in rectangular blocks with due regard to convenience 
and health, preceding us in both by some three and twenty centuries. 

Read Euripides in Gilbert Murray’s brilliant versions—Euripides 
of whom it has been said that by him “ the analysis of the human 
soul was carried to its 
who was always shocking his contemporaries by doing or sayi 
something that had never Coun said or ye before—and that osinas 
was never said or done again till our own day. His treatment of 
the woman’s point of view is so curiously modern that the suffragists 
would quote him on their platforms in the days before the War. 
He preached the futility and suicidal madness of war to a democracy 
that had staked all its hopes on victory, and hated him for it. He 
was an enthusiastic democrat himself, and wreathed liberty, his vision 
of liberty, with an immortal crown of golden verse, until in middle 
life, like many another idealist, he found that the sovereign people 
can be as tyrannical as any autocrat, and as swift to stifle truth if it is 
unpleasing to their ears. 

That was a very modern world three and twenty centuries ago ; 
in thought and feeling as close to us, as it and we are remote from the 
middle ages, which faded away in the light of the Renaissance in the 
sixteenth century. Plato taught Communism in the Republic, Aris- 
tophanes laughed at it on the Stage in his “ Women in Parliament ” 
(how modern it sounds !), Aristotle subje&ted it to devastating criticism 
in the le@ture room. We cannot better any of them. So, too, with 
Thucydides as he dilates upon the Class War, for which Mr. Cook 


coe 
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and Mr. Wheatley pray, and upon the ghastly tragedies that attended 
it in Corcyra, and that were repeated under similar circumstances, 
as he said they would be, when Revolution broke out in France in the 
XVIIIth century and in Russia in the XXth. 

I say, read History, and the classics. Of course, one does not 


lamented Sir Robert Walpole (or Lord Orford, as he then was), with 
tears in his eyes as he sat an old man in his splendid library and found 
life tedious and age a burden. 

To create the taste for books—for great books—and a thirst 
for knowledge, is, of course, the proper task of schoolmasters, a task 
in which at present, for the most part, they egregiously fail. The 
Public School, that finest of all nurseries of charaéter, kills intelle&tual 
interest, kills the wonder and curiosity with which every growing 
child at first looks out on life—kills it in four out of every five. 
fifth receives an incomparable training. But the others do not wonder 
any longer: they do not read. Greek and Latin do not foster the 
habit; the books are not read for their content. You do not read 
Greek for that at 14 or 18, perhaps not even at 22. “A young man,” 
said Macaulay, “ whatever his genius may be, is no judge of such a 
writer as Thucydides.” And he adds: “I could not bear Euripides 
at College. I now read my recantation. . . . What a poet!” As for 
History it is Studied too often in pedestrian text-books ; and the little 
English literature that is read is generally read through the microsc 
for examination purposes, a disastrous habit that drives boys, in the 
words of Bernard Shaw, “ to loathe every famous name in literature.” 
Laboratory methods and science text-books achieve no more. They 
may make a chemist of one in five: but the other four do not want 
to be chemists, and what they would love they may not have. With 
joy would they indulge their youthful faculty of wonder, and yield 
themselves to the spell, the fascination, of the romance of science as 
unfolded by the great prophets of science who were also men of 
letters. But you do not go to school for that sort of thing. Oh, no! 
Education was meant to - a discipline, a task, arduous, austere ! 

In the elementary schools things are worse still. There is no 
tradition, no hope, of culture. They began bookless: the soul- 
destroying method of leéture and question is deeply rooted in them ; 
and it is fast taking root, to the destruction of all intelle€tual interest, 
in the newer Secondary Schools. 

If we would impart the reading habit we must set about our 
teaching in a very different way. Thanks to Charlotte Mason we are 
doing it in Gloucestershire, and people marvel to see our children 
in the elementary schools reading greedily by the score books that 
are books, and not text-books, on all the subjeéts of humane study 
that find a place in a liberal education. And we begin by reading to 
them at the earliest age, reading good authentic literature, not pre- 


| 
suddenly begin. ‘ People in general,” said Dr. Johnson, “ do not 
| willingly read if they can have anything else to amuse them. . . . 
The progress which the understanding makes through a book has 
j more pain than pleasure in it.” And elsewhere he — the advice 
i of an old gentleman at Oxford who said to him: “ Young man, ply 
F your book diligently now, and acquire a stock of knowledge; for 
He when yeats come upon you, you will find that poring upon books 
re. will be but an irksome task.” “It is all in vain, I cannot read,” 
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digested baby-stuff with chalk and talk and antics. We read as finely 
as we can, so that the book shall have full play, for to be read to often 
and well begets a love of reading. Especially throughout the child’s 
school life do we read good poetry to him, read not as a pedagogue 
with question and explanation, but as one lover of poetry to another. 
That i as well as readers of poetry; and it would not 
surprise me if before long we were to find that we have in Gloucester- 
shire a nest of singing birds who will astonish the world. There are 
more potential —_ in cottage homes, and even in the public schools, 
than you would think, for the inspiration is so tightly throttled down 
by our traditional methods that it remains unrecognised, unfelt. 

Two-thirds of our schools are following the programmes of the 
P.N.E.U. The children of the cottage can talk on equal terms with 
the children of their own age from the mansion or the reftory about 
Odysseus or Jason, about Salamis or the Sicilian ition, about 
Hannibal or the Gracchi, about Buddha, Mohammed, St. Louis or 
Savonarola, about Charlemagne or GuStavus Adolphus. They read 
freely in the pages of Edmund Spenser, Ruskin and Carlyle: from 
the age of 9 or 10 they read every term Shakespeare in a plain 
unannotated text with keen delight, and most terms some novel of 
Scott’s that fits the period of history under Study: they are deep in 
the romance of science. And they love their work. Of course, 
education should be a joy, and not a penance. 

That is reading. For we shall not admit that those really have 
the reading habit who seek mere recreation in a succession of novels, 
and never pause to think. Without attention and reflection reading 
has little purpose, and brings little profit. 

Read widely if you can, but first read ly. For a few great 
books read deeply serve for life. That old Scottish stone-breaker 
who was immortalised in a recent article in The Times had the reading 
habit, though his library had but three books—the Bible, Burns’ 
Poems, and Allan Ramsay’s “ Gentle Shepherd.” He had once known 
all Burns by heart. ‘‘ Many a man,” he said, “ has been the better for 
Robbie Burns.”” That is what should be. “ Every considerable book 
in literature or science,” said Walter Raleigh (the Professor), “ is an 
engine whereby mind operates on mind.” And “ What,” he adds, 
“ should books teach but the art of living ? ” 

How they add to the joy and richness of life no one but a reader 
knows. Though alone you have the rarest compatiy, and you may 
commune with the greatest minds. Books keep the mind young, 
open, elastic, disciplined. Live much with the poets and great essayists, 
for they will teach you to see beauty in Nature; to thrill responsive 
to the song of the wind and the deep music of the sea; to let your 
soul go out into interstellar space and wrestle with the mystery of the 
infinite and the eternal ; to recognise unerringly when you meet them, 
and to hail rejoicing, wit and wisdom and truth and goodness in face 
and charaéter and flashing speech; to be greatly capable of joy and 
laughter, and, when occasion calls, of understanding and sympathy 

tears, and (again when occasion calls) of a swift and righteous 
wrath. So you will live never dull or bored, or boring. Time will 
not wither you nor custom stale. Years will not be a burden. You 
will be eternally interested in the world about you and in your fellow 
men. 


| 
| | 
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A Hint for Local Librarians 


In these days of the growth of interest in the past of our own locality, 
and indeed in almost every bye-path of history, librarians might do 
well to bear in mind the works of reference published by the British 
Record Society, making accessible records which, though in public 
custody, do not share the care that is lavished on our public records— 
such as the millions of wills, reaching back sometimes to the 14th 
century, in our distri& probate registries. 

Before the Society got to work (in 1888) these valuable sources 
for local, personal, social and economic history were unavailable, 
because the only calendars to them were the old MS. indexes kept 
in registries where inquirers (if they found their way there) were not 
welcome. Since 1888 the British Reseed Society has compiled and 
printed 54 volumes of calendars, chiefly of wills, in all parts of the 
country. With these on the shelves of the local library, the local 
antiquarian ferreting out the history of parish or building, the enthu- 
siastic genealogist in search of ancestors, the my ent inquirer 
into the history of our customs and traditions can find, without the 

sive aid of paid searchers, reference to documents that are 
indispensable for their purpose. Just now the matter is deserving 
of the attention of local libraries for two reasons: (1) the bigger 
national libraries, in all of which these volumes are available, are 
to-day so crowded that it is of the utmost importance to try to provide 
for local needs as far as is possible locally ; (2) it will soon be difficult 
to secure a complete set of these calendars except at a fancy price— 
already 14 of the 54 volumes are out of print ; of a number of others 
less than 10 copies remain. 

That these calendars are in the off frequent use in the library is 
sufficiently evidenced by the faé that they are, and always have been, 
on the shelves of the Reading Room of the British Museum. Other 
books are withdrawn from time to time and — by works found 
to be in more constant requisition; these volumes, from their first 
appearance, have always maintained their place among the 80,000 
most used books in the great library of the nation. The biggest libraries 
in this country and the U.S.A. all receive these volumes; the time 
seems to be ripe for smaller libraries to follow their example. The 
yearly cog is not enormous—only {1 11s. 6d., and the funds of the 
Society are expended almost wholly on i The larger the 
subscription list, the larger the amount of printed matter each sub- 
scriber receives. Sroxss. 


Salaries in Large American Libraries 


SALARY Statistics of “4 public libraries, compiled by the A.L.A. 
committee on salaries for 1927, has some interesting items. The 


largest city on the list is Chicago, 3,048,000 population, the librarian’s 
salary, $11,000. The smallest city included is New Haven, 184,447, 
librarian’s salary, $4,160. The next largest cities are: Brooklyn, 
2,203,205 population, librarian’s salary, $10,000; Newark, N.jJ., 
472,000 population, librarian’s salary, $10,000; St. Louis, 842,614 
population, librarian’s salary, $10,000. Atlanta has a population of 
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200,616, and pays the librarian $3,000, which is the smallest salary 
on the list. 0, Florida, has a population of 9,000 and pays its 
librarian $3,000. 

Taking them in the same order, the total income of the Chicago 
Public Library is $1,663,471, total salaries, $1,048,079; total income 
of New Haven, $124,574, total salary list, $77,500; total income of 
Brooklyn, $850,000, salaries, $535,203; total income of Newark, 
N.J., $340,898, total salaries, $212,157; total income of St. Louis, 
$568,227, total salary list, $310,155. Atlanta, which pays the lowest 
salary, has a total income of $111,150 and total salary list of $63,655. 

Some interesting comparisons might be made in these various 
salary schedules as to the proportion in the divisions that are made.— 
Libraries, Vol. 33, No. 2, February, 1928. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

We have no retiring age. I had hoped that some of the younger 
personalities about which so much ink has been spilled would relieve 
me of this hateful epistolary labour, but it was not to be. Sir Henry 
Miers, in his “‘ Report on the Public Museums of the British Isles ”»— 
of which report the ever generous Carnegie U.K. Trustees have just 
sent me a copy—refers to the 


SEPTUAGENARIAN AND OCTOGENARIAN 
curators ” who “ cannot be expeéted to fulfil their manifold duties.” 
What would he say about you and me ? 

Now I know nothing about museums because I am not learned 
and always carry a mackintosh. So I am not competent to express 
any opinion as to Sir Henry’s judgments. They seem very very 
sound, and I like his straight-forward blunt manner. Were I not so 
ignorant of the subject I would say that such a report was badly needed. 

I like its humour and its humanity. The story of the ad of 
school children and their aged guide is delightful; and we have all 
met not only the curator but the librarian too who, for want of support, 
has become “ a solitary man resigning himself to his work in a spirit 
of oriental fatalism.” 

Yet I must take exception to one statement. Sir Henry says that 
“ the qualifications required in a curator are more extensive and varied 
than those required in a librarian.” I obje& to this statement not 
because I am jealous of the Status of curators but for other more 
important reasons. Firstly it is wrong, secondly it is impossible to 
compare the qualifications of men in two different professions, and 
thirdly because there is a vague implication that the good librarian 
need not be a paragon of wisdom. 

This implication arises from the following : “In the 
report of the Public Libraries Committee it is stated that the two main 
requirements for a librarian are a liberal education and a technical 
training together with administrative ability. In addition to this a 
masenm curator must have,” ete., etc. ' 

When we read what these etceteras are we see wherein the 
7 is wrong, for the extra qualifications of the curator are: 
” knowledge of at least one of the subjeéts covered by the 
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museum ; an instin& for scientific and artistic exhibition ; a zeal for, 
and uaintance with, educational work and research; and ability 
and clase to aét as a teacher.” Surely the librarian who lacked 
these qualifications would be as deficient as the curator who had them 
not? No man who has not an intimate, detailed emg of some 
one subjeé& can understand the ideas and methodology Study and 
research; the librarian’s instin@ for “ exhibition” finds ample, 
though perhaps different scope—no, there’s no double meaning 
intended |—he has even more need to interest himself in a greater 
variety of educational work ; and he has to be not only teacher but 

ide, philosopher and friend. But it is as invidious to compare the 

brarian at curator as it would be to say that 


More QUALIFICATIONS 
were demanded of the doctor than of the parson, or vice versa. 
Remember what Goethe said. Moreover no professional man, be he 
curator or librarian, can be too well qualified. 
Speaking of qualifications reminds me that sooner or later the 
Library Association will be instituting the 
REGISTRATION OF LIBRARIANS. 
The theme is one I approach with hesitation. Who is going to be 
t on the register? All those who are at the time on the roll of 
ellows and Members? If so what benefit will accrue? Yet any 
other system is practically impossible and would be unfair to many 
good men. Accepting the position the problem seems to be one of 
nomenclature. How are you going to distinguish the ordinary 
“member” of the Association from the registered ‘‘ member” ? 
Will there be any way of preventing the unauthorised use of the 
titles ? Again, some librarians have tame asking, is there any title 
which we can use which will make more impression upon the 
— so that when they see it after a man’s name they can say, “Ah, 
is a real, pukka librarian” and take off their hats with suitable 


respe. 
“ CHARTERED LIBRARIAN ” 

has been suggested. Frankly I have a silly dislike for this expression. 
It reminds me of another which has the same first word and fir&t 
three letters of the second but a very different significance. What 
synonym is there? ‘“ Qualified” would often be a lie—or a boat ; 
— would not meet the case; “ registered” suggests letters 

I feel myself that the real advantage of the proposed register is 
something quite different, and yet rar ol by what I have heard the 
Association is in danger of losing it. There are these problems con- 
fronting the Association —. how to increase its membership so 
that everyone might be included, young, old, qualified, unqualified, 
active library workers and non-professional friends of the movement, 
(#) how to maintain and, indeed, increase its subscription revenue, 
and (c) how to promote the status of qualified Fellows and Members. 

I think I am right in saying that the original proposal would have 
met difficul LS would have enabled anyone to 
an ordi member Association—just as, say, you or I may 
join the League of Nations Union—at a reasonably small subscrip- 
tion, with voting powers but with no right to use any initials and no 
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implication that membership carried with it any professional dis- 
tinction. In addition to this there would be a Register of Qualified 
Fellows and Members who would be entitled to distinguish themselves 
with the titles Fellow and Member (or whatever else it may be—and 
probably Associate-Fellow would be better than Member). These 
would pay an additional annual sum for registration which would 
make their total subscription what it is now. 

Instead of this the draft submitted at the Annual Meeting—I 
know that doesn’t necessarily hold good but it indicates the tendency— 
leaves the subscriptions as they were, thus precluding our achieving 
the only worth while benefit to be obtained from the change. 

Before the new Bye-laws are finally put into shape the Council 
must see that this important point is tebtified so that the ordinary 
member’s subscription is at most one guinea—preferably less. 

Yours, ARISTONYMOUS. 


Personal News 


Mr. James Swift, Assistant, Bolton Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Senior Assistant, Worcester Public Library. Six L. A. Certificates. 

Mr. Henry J. Stuffins, Maidstone Public Library, has been 
appointed Senior Assistant Librarian, Cheshire County Library. 
Matriculation, three L.A. Certificates. 

We learn with regret of the death last month of M. Louis Masure, 
who for thirty years was the secretary of the Institut International de 
Bibliographie at Brussels. We learn from La Librairie that M. Masure 
had vowed his existence and his devotion to the I.I.B. and collaborated 
until his last day with the founders, in spite of illness, in the grand work 
of the Repertoire Bibliographique Universel. 


Library News 
A new branch Public Library was A enw on Wednesday, April 25th, 
at Gabalfa, Cardiff, by the Lord or of Cardiff (Alderman A. J. 
Howell). Mr. L. Stanley Jast, FLA. the Librarian of Manchester 
Public Libraries, delivered a vigorous address, in which he said he 
was particularly pleased to come to Cardiff, because Cardiff was to 
him a real city, and that he looked upon his visit as an opportunity 
to render homage to the pioneer work of Cardiff in the tremendously 
important matter of the fostering of good reading amongst children. 
The happy union of the library and the education authorities inau- 
gurated in Cardiff had been the inspiration and model for many other 

es in the years that had gone by. There was still much to be done 

this field, but it was everywhere becoming recognised that the 
nation which had taught, by means of its public school system, every 
child to read simply could not afford to leave the feeding of the imagi- 
native hunger thus created to the cheap novelette, to the commer- 
cialised Press, to the ubiquitous and in the main degenerating cinema— 
in a word, to all the agencies which existed in these days to exploit 
the untrained mind and the undisciplined emotions. It was due in 
part to the enlightened aétion taken by the Cardiff Library Authority, 
under the Chief Librarianship of Mr. Ballinger, and ably carried along 
and developed by his successor, Mr. Farr. 
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After con, ing Cardiff on its possession of an admirable 
system of lending libraries and a reference library notable for its 
extent and wealth of material and for its enlightened policy, he con- 
tinued that it was to a librarian a melancholy fact that there were large 
numbers of people to whom books were not important. They played 
no serious part in their lives. The so-called praétical man of affairs 
was often of that type. He had a half-humorous, half-contemptuous 
attitude towards the bookish man. Such a person—there mus be 
hundreds, if not thousands, in Cardiff—was influenced in every pos- 
sible way by books, only he was influenced at second or third or 
fourth hand. 

The new library was ereéted to meet the growing needs of the 
distri& following upon the extension of the city boundary. 


Library Topics 

Four pamphlets on Psychology, Citizenship, Englisn Economic 
History and Evolution are now available under the title of the What 
to Read Series at Leeds Public Libraries. As previously noticed in 
our February issue, the pamphlets are each written by an acknowledged 
authority and include lists of recommended books. Such an excellent 
scheme to assist readers to make the best use of the public library 
should not be confined to Leeds. We should like to see the idea 
carried out nationally. 

Portsmouth Public Libraries, with their special collections of 
books on 9 ye literature, heraldry and genealogy ; and Newport 
(Mon.) Public Library, with its Monmouthshire and foreign literature 
collection, have become Outlier Libraries of the C.L.S. 

For the Burne-Jones Exhibition which was held at the Fulham 
Central Library from April 21$t to May sth many original drawings 
and paintings, reproductions and Kelmscott Press books illustrated 
by Burne-Jones (including the famous Chaucer) were shown, together 
with personal things conneéted with his home at “ The Grange,” 
North End Road, Fulham. 

At the February meeting of the Society of Public Librarians, 
held at Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., Mr. B. J. Frost (East Ham) read 
a paper entitled “An Organised National Service,” dealing with 
Chapters 5 and 8 of the Departmental Report. The Society has now 
o— three meetings to a consideration of various sections of the 

eport. 
On Tuesday, February 21st, Mr. G. A. Stephen (the City Librarian 
of Norwich) gave a lantern le@ture on “ The Evolution of the Book 
from Clay Tablets to Incunabula” at Lowestoft Public Library. 

The ceremony of laying the Foundation Stone of the New 
Central Library at Watford took place on Saturday, February 25th. 
Mr. W. Benson Thorne represented the London and Home Counties 
Branch of the Library Association. 

Alsmall Lending Lib on Monda' ings in the Vi 
Hall at Addington, has by Counce 


As Addington became part of Croydon on April 1st the Library is 
being continued by the Croydon Public Libraries. 
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A Book-Seleétion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


GENERAL WORKS. 

027 General libraries. 

Tue Lrpraries, Museums AND Arr GALLERIES OF THE BRITISH 
Istes. With a Selection of those of the British Empire and 
Foreign Countries. Year Book, 1928-29. Sixth Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 230. Gravesend, “ The Librarian,” 1928. 
25S. net. 

Ths handbook makes its appearance in a new and enlarged form. It contains 


a selected list of — and foreign libraries, a biographical se€tion and a valuable 
index to special colle€tions of books. All information has been correfted to the 


end of December, 1927. 


177 Social Ethics. 

Tupssury (Francis) The Glory of Discontent. Studies in Modern 
Social Problems. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 232. London, Witherby, 
1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this colle&tion of essays the author discusses individual freedom versus 
convention. He writes disturbing chapters on love, a man’s soul, socialism, dogma. 
An instru€tive book to the doubtful and ignorant, but although we would not be 
without an appreciable amount of the discontent which is divine, we are not con- 
bow og by this attempt to portray the true place and purpose of mankind in the 
world. 


RELIGION. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


210 Natural Theology. 

Frazer (Sir James George) Man, God and Immortality. Thoughts 
on Human Progress. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 438. London, 
Macmillan, 1927. 15s. net. 

An exhaustive work by the author of The Golden Bough. Its contents embrace 
the Study of man and his relation to society, the supernatural, and immortality. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

304 Social Sciences: essays. 

Ocsurn (William Fielding) and GotpenweIser (Alexander), Editors. 
The Social Sciences and their Interrelations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pe. viii., 506. London, Allen and Unwin, 1928. 16s. net. 

colleétion of thirty-four essays, each by a specialist, on vatious branches of 
sociology—statistics, economics, political science, etc. 

331.11511 Labour. 

Seymour (John Barton) The British Employment Exchange. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., 292. London, King, 1928. 12s. net. 

is book only with the British Employment Exchange as an inéstru- 
mental policy. It gives a history of the Exchange, discusses existing administration 
and emphasises some of the economic advantages of the employment exchange. 

347.2 Landlord and tenant. 

Coswar (A. H.) Law for the House-owner. With Hints on the 
Acquisition and Disposal of Properties. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii., 
120. London, Pitman, 1928. 2s. 6d. net. 

The legal position of landowners has been set out with very few technicalities. 

legislation rce 


which came into in January, 1926. 
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378.4205 British Universities. 
THe YEARBOOK OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE Emptre, 1928. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xiii., 866. London, Bell, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 


382 Exportation. 

Dunnace (J. A.) Manual of Exporting. A Guide to the 
nad of British Goods. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xv., 368. 
London, Pitman, 1928. 10s. 6d. net. 

routine of exporting goods and gives advice as to forms to be used and the 
errors to be 


PHILOLOGY. 
426 English Prosody. 
ANDERSEN (Johannes C.) The Laws of Verse. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. 


London, Cambridge University Press, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Deals with the technique of English poetry. It discusses lucidly the formal 
charatteristics of poetry, metre and verse forms. The author has ly illustrated 
his work with quotations. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. : 

580.3 Botany. 

Jackson (Benjamin Daydon) A Glossary of Botanic Terms. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo,“cloth, pp. x., 482. 
London, Duckworth, 1928. 15s. net. 

A useful reference book giving derivation and accent of terms. 
The author died in August, 1927. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
621.13 Locomotives. 
Hopcson (Jas. T.) and Wiiurams. Locomotive Management 


from ing to Driving. Sixth edition. Illustrated. Diags. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 450. London, “ Railway Engineer,” 
1928. 58. net. 


A handy L | firemen, cleaners, shed 
makers, apprentices conce in management, upkeep, running 
locomotive engines. It has recently been issued in a new and revised edition. 


635.05 
710.5 Gardening. 
Tue GARDENER’s YEAR Book, 1928. Edited by D. H. Moutray 


Read. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 326. London, Philip 


Allan, 1928. 5s. net. 
A well-known popular reference book. 


635 Gardening. 

Waicur (Walter) P. The Perfeé& Garden. How to Keep it Beautiful 
and Fruitful. With praétical hints on economical management 
and the culture of all the principal flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 408. Second edition. 
London, Richards Press, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A well-written manual for the amateur gardener. It deals with the culture 
of flowers, fruit, and vegetables and contains information on the care and main- 
tenance of glass-houses. 
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FINE ARTS, 

723 Medieval Architecture. 

Coutron (G. G.) Art and the Reformation. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxii., 622. Oxford, Blackwell, 1928. 25s. net. 
Author of Life in the Middle Ages noted also in this Guide. 

mainly to architecture and its subsidiary arts during t i 
Reformation period. Religion and art are as natural onmsiiinen, | 
the objeé of the author has “ to disentangle the truth from the mass of writings 
which confuse between religion and art.” 

723.5 Gothic Architecture. 

Browne (Edith A.) Gothic Architefture. Great Buildings and How to 
enjoy them Series. Ullustrated. Second edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

pp. xvi., 126. London, Black, 1928. 5s. net. 

is new edition of a praétical introduétion to Gothic architecture takes special 
note of the destruction suffered by Gothic work in 1914-1918, and the de, of 
reStoration achieved. The author acknowledges assistance from the French 

Ministry of Fine Arts. 

729 Architectural design and decoration. 

Decorative Art, 1928. “ The Studio” Year-Book. 8vo, pp. viii., 
188. London, The Studio, 1928. Wrappers, 7s. 6d. net. Cloth, 
tos. 6d. net. 

“ Decorative Art,” which is worthy of the traditions of the Studio publications, 
deals with art and desira in the construé€tion and decoration of the modern home. 
It shows that good desi,:n is an economic possibility and, moreover, an economic 
advantage. In addition to the editorial commentary and profuse illustrations, the 
book contains an excellent monograph by Mr. S. T. Ramsey, F.R.1.B.A., the 
well-known authority on domestic 
780.1 Music, Aesthetics. 

Brom (Eric) The Limitations of Music. A Study in Aesthetics. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 172. London, Macmillan, 1928. 6s. net. 

Mr. Blom apparently knows something of the wicked ways of reviewers. 
For our benefit and his he has, in his introdu€tion, summed up in one sentence 
the theme of his essay. We cannot do better than quote it im exfenso without 


comment. 
“ The perfection of a piece of music depends not on the quality of the artist’s 
thought alone, but no less on his ability to subordinate his invention to certain 


, the more or less successful accommodation to which will determine, 
wit almost automatic accuracy, the value of his work considered purely as a feat 


of artistry.” 

LITERATURE. 

821.91 20th century poetry. 

(Walter Poems (1921-1927). Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

Pp.,78- London, Wells Gardner, 1928. 5s. net. 

book of poems by a New f. 

822.409 Nicott (Allardyce) A History of Restoration Drama, 1660- 
1700. Second edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 410. London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1928. 16s. net. 

A revised edition of a most complete history of the Restoration Drama and 
Theatre. The history of and tragedy, af theatres and Stage conditions are 
covered in a condensed form. A useful feature is a handlist of Restoration plays. 
822.91 British Drama. 

Muranay (T. C.) The Pipe in the Fields and Birthright. Two One- 
A& Plays. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 90. London, and Unwin, 
1928. 438. 6d. net. 
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832.91 German Drama. 


Bruwo (Frank) Twelve Thousand. A Play in Three A&s. Trans- 
lated from the German by William A. Drake. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
. 86. London, Knopf, 1928. 6s. net 
addition to The Thar of Today Seresa new aod dramatic library of 
modern plays which was inau 
842.91 Mawrice Maeterlinck. 


Fiver (Florence G.) The Bird that is Blue. A Study of Maeterlinck’s 
Two Fairy Plays. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 184. London, 
Selwyn and Blount, 1928. 5s. net. 

nn Of The Blue Bird ond The Betrothal. Miss Fidler gives explana- 
of the scenes charaéters of the plays which, if not always convincing, are 
ponte interesting and throw much light on the philosophy of Maeterlinck. 


TRAVEL. 
914.2 England. 


Boutrer (B. C.) The Pilgrim Shrines of England. Illustrated. my | 
— cloth, pp. viii., 264. London, Philip Allan, 1928. tos. 


architeéture. It deals authoritatively and yet in press ~ le with many of England’s 
most famous cathedrals and abbeys, including those of Canterbury, Durham, 
Glastonbury and St. 


A Gute ro THE Principat Horets AND ResTrAURANTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, wirH Tarirrs. Cr. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 162. London, 
Hotels and Restaurants Association, 1928. 6d. net. 

The vogue for holiday exhibitions becomes greater cach year, and more and 
more libraries are including them in their extension work. This book, which is 
the only one of its kind, is essential to an exhibition of holiday literature and will 
be found a useful addition to all quick-reference shelves. 


914.21 London. 


Gore (John) The Ghosts of Fleet Street. Illustrated by Joseph Pike. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 114. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A fascinating hiStory of a street which, with its wealth of tradition and its 
suggestion of romance, must always be dear to those who know and love London. 
Mr. Gore has given new life to the ghosts of Fleet Street, and repeopled its historic 
buildings with the great men of their past. The book is illustrated and of 
convenient size. 


915.31 Arabia. 


Rimant (Ameen) Ibn Sa’oud of Arabia. His People and His Land. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii., 370. 
London, Constable, 1928. 21s. net. 

Abdul Aziz Ibn Sa’oud was eleéted Sultan of and its Dependencies in 
1921 by the Sheikhs and Chiefs of Najd. Five years later he was made of 
Al-Hijaz and in 1927 became King of Najd. This book, a fascinating study of the 
particular and topical interest 
at the present time, when and Mesopotamia is apparently subje& 


to rigorous censorship. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
922 Ecclesiaftics. 
Dark (Sidney) Five Deans. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Studies of Coles, Doone, Swift Stanley and We must confess to a 
frivolous conjeéture as to the common fa@tor which Mr. Dark has found in his 
five sitters. Was it gaiters (but we have never seen Deane portrayed in gaiters) ? 
Was it the fa& that flippancy was never a prominent trait - ond of them ? matter 
what it may be, Mr. Dark has written an excellent boo! 


923.142 English Kings. 
BELLoc (Hilaire) James the Second. Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pe. 304. London, Faber and Gwyer, 1928. 15s. net. 
new Study of the last of the Stuart kings. As one would expeé, it is very 
different from the orthodox picture of James II., and although as always, one suspeéts 
and allows for a certain bias, the book is a very useful antidote to Macaulay and 


others. 

HISTORY. 

940.1 Medieval Hiftory. 

Coutton (G. G.) Life in the Middle Ages. Volume L., Religion, 
Folk-lore and Superstitions. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xiv., 246. London, Cambridge University Press, 1928. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This book is the first of a new series of anthologies to be issued by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. According to the prospectus they are to treat of clergy 
pnt | saints and sinners, spiritual experiences, love, battles, pageants and 

ly the small things o everyday life. The italics are ours, for it seems that in 

the compilation there is a fundamental mistake. The battles and the pageants, the 
are equally a part of the life of all ages. They are of little help when one tries to 
visualise the period, not as a procession of kings and queens, knights and prelates, 
but as a time when real people such as we know went about on their humdrum 

business and accepted the pageant as we accept such of it as survives as i 

gilding of the everyday gingerbread 

942 Hiftory. 

THompson (C. J. S.) Mysteries of History, with accounts of some 
remarkable charaéters and charlatans. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 320. London, Faber and Gwyer, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 
_Judging by his previous books, mysteries appear to be Mr. Thompson’s 

delight. In this intriguing volume there is his account of the mySterious 


death of K hn fantasti cludi T 
earned him five hundred guineas a night. 
956.6 Kurdistan. 
Empson (R. H. W.) The Cult of the Peacock Angel. A Short Account 
of the Yezidi Tribes of Kurdistan. With a Commentary by 
Sir Richard Carnac Temple. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pe. 236. London, Witherby, 1928. 15s. net. 
useful book to Students of Strange peoples and Stran ~~ customs. This 
ancient faith, and the Yezidi tribes too, for that matter, are little known, yet we 
are told the reli ion of the followers of the Peacock Angel is at least a thousand 
years old, and although their numbers have been much reduced, their faith in the 
worship of the Devil remains unchanged. 


FICTION. 


Bennet (Robert Ames) The Two-Gun Girl. Cr, 8vo, cloth, pp. 246. 
London, Collins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A thrilling tale of Western ranch life. 
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Bennett (James W.) The Yellow Corsair. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 
London, Hamilton, 1928. 7s. how net. 
The is Canton. A girl is held in 

Cox (Lewis) Mists that Blind. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 
Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The heroine, Andrée, leaves Cardiff for the Canary Islands, meets there an 
old friend and wants him to be her lover. 

Eyton (John) Bulbulla. A Novel of India. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 316. 
London, Arrowsmith, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of a young of on 
into the jungle and tracks an outlaw. The atmosphere of the jungle is well con- 
veyed with an unusual economy of words. 

Freipinc (A.) The Net Around Joan Ingilby. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 306. 
London, Collins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is an accepted recipe for the concoétion of a deteétive Story—beautiful 
heroine, gallant young man (journalist, if possible), rather Stupid policeman, and, 
of course, a corpse. Mr. Fielding has contrived to mingle these ingredients in the 
orthodox manner and yet provide a real surprise at the end of his Story. 

Forest (Ellen) Yuki San. The Life of a Modern Girl in Japan. 
Translated from the Dutch by Jacobine Menzies Wilson. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 222. London, Jonathan Cape, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
Written by a Dutch journalist and authoress, this is an interesting novel of 

Japan which has had considerable success on the Continent. 

Jerson (Edgar) The Cuirass of Diamonds. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 
London, Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. d . 

A thrilling Story of a garment of diamonds which excites the cupidity of a 
gang of crooks. 

Krassnorr (P. N.) From Double ~—_ to Red Flag. Translated 
from the Second Russian Edition by Erik Law-Gisiko. With an 
Introduétion by William Gerhardi. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 852. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1928. 21s. net. 

A novel of the Russian Revolution which it is claimed is more than a novel—a 
faithful account of the revolt by an eye-witness. Mr. William Gerhardi, in a some- 
what adulatory preface, describes the author as being “as good as Zola; as good 
as Dumas.” 

Lover (Vernon) The Mystery at Stowe. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 292. 
London, Collins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

In the room of Elaine Gordon, an explorer of South America and a colle&or 
pd paper weapons, a guest is found dead. Suspicion falls upon the innocent, 

a myStery man tackles the problem of a poisoned dart. 

Lott (Pierre) Egypt (La Mort de Philae). Translated from the French 
by W. P. Baines. Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 310. 
London, Werner Laurie, 1928. 6s. net. 

Lort (Pierre) The Iceland Fisherman (Pecheur d’Islande). Translated: 
from the French by W. P. Baines. Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 256. London, Werner Laurie, 1928. 6s. net. 


Lor (Pierre) Japan (Madame Chrysantheme). Translated from the 
French by Laura Ensor. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 336. 
London, Werner Laurie, 1928. 6s. net. 

The text of these volumes needs no annotation ; Loti has no need of explana- 
tion or recommendation. The appearance of this uniform edition (to be completed 
in fourteen volumes) is, however, an event which we are happy to be able to chronicle. 
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Murray (James) The Riddle of the Virgins. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 398. 
London, Cecil Palmer, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has been a planter in the West Indies, and a seafarer. He takes the 
reader to the Caribbean and other islands, seeking to reveal their romance and 
beauty, and the glamour of schooner trade. The book is also a veiled indi€&tment 
of Prohibition in America. 

Rirey (W.) Wivprrince Revistrep. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 
Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sequel to Windyridge. Many of the author’s old and most popular charaéters 
appear in this new Yorkshire story. 

Norris (Kathleen) Outlaw Love. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 404. London, 
Murray, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Scene—Italy. Some rich American women are trapped in an ancestral strong- 
hold, and have some surprising adventures. 

SAFRONI-MIpDDLETON (A.) Two Faces in Borneo. A Drama of a 
Dual Personality. . 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. London, Richards 
Press, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

An emotional EaStern Story. Tells of the haunting terror of a dead mother 
who secks to return to a new existence. 

Suarp (Gladys F.) The House of the Lighted Window. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 280. London, Eveleigh Nash, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

blinded during the war returns prepared to liberate his fiancée. _ She insists 
suicide in order to free her. 

SHarp (Sir Henry) (Oliver Ainsworth) The Dancing God. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 308. London, Faber and Gwyer, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

An Indian tale by an author who has been referred to as “ The Rider Haggard 


Wiper (Thornton Niven) The Cabala. New edition. Cr. 8vo, 
pp: vii., 188. London, Longmans, 1928. 6s. net. 
earlier novel by the author of the celebrated “ Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 
It has all of those qualities of charater-drawing, humour and beauty which have 
eStablished the “ Bridge” as a modern classic. 


JUVENILE. 


ANDERSON (Paul P.) Half-Pint Shannon. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 286. 
London, Appleton, 1928. ss. net. 
Another story of Lockport School—of “ Half-pint’”’ Shannon who has to 
earn his own way at the School or fail, and of his hazardous career on leaving. 


Beecu (Margaret) Peter and Veronica: Spring-time Lessons in an 
Old Garden. With a Foreword by Sir Robert Baden Powell. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 214. London, Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 2s. 6d. 
net 


In an introduétion to parents, Sir Robert Baden Powell says that this book 
should be a valuable aid to every parent in presenting the all-important subje& 
of personal hygiene and knowledge of nature to the child. 

Gurney (S. G.) Jungle Plays for Wolf Cubs. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 48. London, Macmillan, 1928. 1s. net. 

One of the most notable things of recent years has been the t improve- 
ment in the standard of books written for children. Juvenile non-fiction, especially, 
has advanced almost beyond recognition. There is, however, one thing which is 
still lacking—good plays for children. Whether the demand for them has not yet 
been fully realised, or whether authors fight shy of'them, we do not know, but the 
fa& remains that very few are written. 


plays, based on Kipling’s “Jungle Books,” will help to fill the gap in 
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by Barbara Bri Quarto, boards, cloth back, pp. 112. London, 
Religious Tra Society, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A delightful though rather unwieldly book. On account of its size we should 
assign it to the juvenile reference colleétion. 


Pirr (Frances) Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow. New 
edition. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 286. London, Constable, 


1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A reprint of one of the most charming books on animals published. 


Ropcer (Esca G.) Careers. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 186. London, Apple- 
ton, 1928. §s. net. 
Information by experts on journalism, medicine, law, farming, engincering, etc. 
Turner (Helen M.) and THomson (C. C.) The Boys’ and Girls’ Guide 
to Paris. The Signpost Series. 8vo, cloth, pp. 168. London, 
Selwyn and Blount, 1928. 26. 6d. net. 


Turner (Helen M.) and THomson (C. C.) The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Guide to Brussels and Bruges. The Signpost Series. 8vo, cloth, 
pe. 174. London, Selwyn and Blount, 1928. 2s. 6d. net. 
re are comparatively few a? books provided for children. Nos. 1 and 
2 of the Signpost Series will, we hope, be closely followed up by other volumes. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Book Winpow: a guide to book buying and book 
Vol. 1, No. 4, Spring Number. London, W. H. Smith and oo 
March, 1928. 3 
Lib: rarians have not always been treated kindly by such publications as this, 

and are apt to look on them with something akin to suspicion. The Book Window 

disarms such doubts at once. It is attra@ively produced, more than 

free from “‘ puffs,”” and contains several interesting articles. We are inclined to 

think, however, that the most valuable part of it is not the interview with Miss 

Sheila Kaye-Smith which the publishers offer as their first feature, but the 

excellent advance list of publications which is included. The list is intelli 

classified and it alone is worth more than the modest threepence asked for 

Book Window. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE Lisrary AT Kino’s Cuirre, Northamptonshire. 
Founded by William Law, M.A., 1752-1927. Cr. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp- viii., 40. Peterborough, King’s Cliffe Foundation, 1927. 
Is. net. 

A very intereSting catalogue of the lending library of “ books of a 
founded by William Law in 1753. Its forty-cight pages contain a detailed list 

all the books, with an account of the Library and a number of notes of om ~4 

the Standard biography of William Law. 

Tue Countryman. A Quarterly Non-Party Review and Miscellany 
of Rural Life and Progress. Portraits. Edited and Published 
by J. W. Robertson Scott. Vol. II., No. 1, April, 1928. 2s. 6d. 
net. Cr. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 112. Idbury, Kingham, Oxford, 

. W. Robertson Scott. 
tributions by Arnold Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, Clemence Dane, John 

— ama St. John Ervine, John Galsworthy, E, vii Lucas, A. A. Milne, and 

others 


Dunn (Hugh) Modern Library Bookbinding. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Oblong 8vo, wrappers, pp. 28. Falkirk, Dunn and 
Wilson, 1928. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hugh of Messrs. Dunn and Wilson, Ltd., has issued a useful 
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brochure which gives more clearly than ever before the methods and mechanical 
rocesses by which modern library bookbinding is achieved. The booklet is 
Fally illustrated and descriptive matter has been , 8o that Librarians will find 


it most helpful in supplementing their knowledge of every process from sewing, 
which is the foundation of all to the casing, joining, 
laying on gold leaf, and finishing. The booklet was issued on the occasion of 
Scottish Library Association’s regional visit to Falkirk, February 29th, 1928, and 
we heartily recommend it as a treatise to file for reference when the subje& of 
library bookbinding is to the fore. 
Jast (L. Stanley) The Provision of Books for Children in Elementary 
Schools. 8vo, paper, pp. 33. London, Libraco, 1928. 1s. net. 
A reprint of a leéture delivered by Mr. Jast to the West Yorkshire branch of 
the National Union of Teachers. It deals briefly and wittily with the case for, 
and methods of co-operation between the librarian and the teacher. 


Loncman (C. J.) A Letter of Dr. Johnson and some Eighteenth 
Century Imprints of the House of Longman. Quarto, wrappers, 
pp. 8. Printed for private circulation, 1928. 


STANDARD CaTALoG Fiction Section Supplement. A seleéed list of 
about 550 of the best novels for Public Libraries ; —_ 
by author and title. With annotations and subjec index. 

iled by Corinne Bacon. Demy 8vo, wrappers, pp. 56. New 
ork, Wilson, 1928. 

The first supplement to the 1923 edition of the Fition Setion in the Standard 
Catalog Series. The supplement covers about four years and includes titles to 
November, 1927. Novels are listed in one alphabet under author and title, with a 

ial subjeét index. With few exceptions the notes have been taken from library 
letins. Prices have been omitted. 

SrepHEeN (Geo. A.) The Public Library and the Historical Student. 
Reprinted from The Norfolk Chronicl. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 28, 
Holt, Norfolk Press Syndicate, Ltd., 1928. 3d. net. 

A le@ture delivered by Mr. Stephen to the Norwich branch of the Hiétorical 
Association. It is interesting in that it shows the wide scope of the history colle&ions 
of the Norwich Public Library. We feel, however, that when iss in booklet 
form the title might well have been changed to “ The Norwich Public Library and 
the Historical Student.” 

Reprints from THe BULLETIN OF THE JOHN Lisrary, 
Manchester. Vol. 12, No. 1, January, 1928 :— 

Conway (R. S.) The Country Haunts of Horace. 1s. 

Fisx (S.) The Contemporary Cult of the Kings of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur. 1s. 

Guppy (Henry) Stepping-Stones to the Art of Typography. With 
14 facsimiles. 2s. 

—— John Bunyan: his life, times and writings. 1s. 

Herrorp (C. H.) William Blake. ts. 

Peake (A. S.) Recent Developments in Old Testament Criticism, 9d. 


Burney Lrprary Journat. No. 2. March, 1928. 

Coventry Pusiic Lrsrartes. Readers’ Bulletin. Vol. 6, No. 2. 
March-April, 1928. 

TosHOKAN Kenkyu (Quarterly Journal of the League of Young 
Librarians, Japan). Vol. L., oy 1, Jan., 1928. 

WatrHamstow Pusiic Lisraries. Catalogue of Books Added to 
Stock during the year 1927. (Excluding Poetry and Drama, 

Music and Fiction). 
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REPORTS. 

BraprorD Public Libraries, Art Gallery and Museums.—57th Annual 
Report for the year ending August 12th, 1927. City Librarian, 
W. H. Barraclough. Population, 285,961. Rate, 3.346d. Income, 
£25,878. Stock: Lending, 180,904; Reference, 87,066. Addi- 
tions, 26,110. Withdrawals, 19,061. Issues: Lending, 1,618,992 ; 
Reference, 142,181; Commercial Library, 83,845; Children’s 
Rooms, 149,798. Borrowers, 37,261. Branches, 16. Travelling 
Libraries, 12. Staff, 113. 

The demand for books during the past year creates another record and it is 
ae ay | to note the extraordinary expansion in the work of the Libraries as 
revealed by a comparative table of issues for the last ten years. In spite of the 
enormous increases recorded it is felt that there is still room for more work to be 
done before the full needs of the city are met. Many of the Libraries are cramped 
in their work by unfavourable conditions and some of the remoter areas need 
better facilities than it is at present possible to give. Al) the Branches have shared 
in the good work accomplished, notably the three that have recently been reorganized 
on the open access system. Sites for further Branches have been secured in two 
new housing areas. 

EptnsurGH Public Libraries.—Report of the Librarian for the years 
1926 and 1927. Librarian, Ernest A. Savage. Population, 420,281. 
Stock: Lending, 62,841; Reference, 94,882; Branches and 
Travelling Libraries, 100,542. Issues for 1927, : Lending, 530,006 ; 
Reference, 100,315 ; Branches and Travelling Libraries, 1,425,049 ; 
Blind Readers, 4,996. Branches, 8. 

The total issues for 1927 were over a quarter million more than in the previous 
year, while the increase for the two years under review amounted to 958,804. 

The increases are mainly in the Lending departments ; the Reference issues 
remaining about the same, although these departments continue to do excellent 
work. The North Branch was reorganized in 1926 and has since been an unqualified 
success. An illustration of the Library since the reorganization is published in 
the Report. It is hoped that further developments will shortly be made at the 
other Branches. The praétice of securing and binding in composite volumes pieces 
of sheet music has been discontinued and a successful system of filing and issuing 
separate pieces has been installed. A joint conference between the Library Com- 
mittee and the local Education Authority was recently held and decided on the 
formation of branches of the Libraries at a number of schools. Some schools 
already have small libraries in good working order. 

Heston AND IstewortH Public Libraries. Annual Report for the 
year ending March 318t, 1928. Librarian: Harold Groom, F.L.A. 
Population, 46,664. Stock, at Hownslow: Lending, 10,164; 
Reference, 775. Isleworth: Lending, 5,275; Reference, 251. 
Heston Delivery Station, 657. Issues, at Hownslow: Lending, 
129,363 ; Reference, 524. Isleworth, Lending, 35,682; Reference, 
244. HeSton, 4,116. Borrowers, 5,727. 

The year just closed has been one of the most successful in the history of the 
Libraries. From all points can be seen signs of real progress and excellent public 
service. More books have been added to the stock than ever before and the totals 
of both borrowers and issues far exceed those of any previous year. The co-opera- 
tive work with the Middlesex County Libraries is yearly increasing in value and 
usefulness and during the four years the scheme has been in existence nearly 100,000 
books have been issued. 

Port Exrzaseru Public Library.—79th Annual Report. Librarian, 
Fred. W. Cooper. Population, 24,798. Stock, 57,214. Additions, 
1,672. Withdrawals, 849. Subscribers, 2,497. Subscriptions, 
£2,581. Government grant, {450. Municipal grant, £300. 
Issues, 196,305. 

The rapid expansion of the Library is a source of great pleasure to the authorities 
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who, it is feared, will soon be faced with the problem of an inétitution that has out- 

grown its capacity. The extension of the city boundaries, an ever-increasing 

population and tremendous industrial and business development may bring seriously 
to the front the question of the extension of the library system. No Statistics of the 
work of the Reference department are published, but it is increasingly used by 

Students, teachers and many others. 

PortsmoutH Public Libraries and Museums.—43rd Annual Report. 
City Librarian and Curator, James Hutt, M.A., F.L.A. Population, 
247,343. Rate, 1.5d. Income, £7,676. Stock: Lending, 37,328 ; 
Reference, 10,699; Branches, 41,096. Additions, 4,467. With- 
drawals, 2,210. Central Issues: Lending, 163,510; Children, 
27,439; Reference, 18,359; Open Shelves, 44,515. Branch Issues : 
Lending, 313,168; Children, 87,139; Reference, Open Shelves, 
26,360. Borrowers, 23,160. Branches, 5. 

The Steady progress previously reported has been more than maintained during 
the past year, the work at the Branches calling for special mention. The Dickens 
Museum was visited by a larger number of people than ever before, overseas 
visitors forming the greater part of the number. School visits to both the Museums 
are being constantly arranged with profitable results. The work of the binde 
has been efficiently carried on, upwards of 5,000 volumes having been dealt wi 
beside other items from outside departments. 

We have to point out that in the Report of the Gilstrap Public Library, 

Newark, the figures of income should be £1,172, not as incorteély 

Stated in our March issue. 


The Library Association 


LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 
Tue last ordinary meeting of the session was held at Sion Colle 
on April 25th, when Mr. James D. Stewart introduced a Draft 
of Rules and Regulations for Public Libraries and also Draft Bye-laws 
for the consideration of members. Unfortunately the attendance was 
very poor, and the apathy of librarians when a subject of special 
interest and importance to them is brought forward for discussion, is 
much to be deplored. 

Lt.-Col. Luxmoore Newcombe presided and gave the usual 
resumé of library affairs before calling on Mr. Stewart to address the 
meeting. Copies of the proposed Rules and Regulations were circu- 
lated to those present. 

Mr. Stewart said that the Draft Code was the outcome of a paper 
he read two years ago before the Association on the co-ordination of 
library work in the London area. Before any such co-ordination 
could be embarked upon, the ground had to be cleared of minor 
obstacles. There was great diversity of practice under which books 
were lent to readers, and one difficulty that had to be surmounted 
was the many anomalies existing in library rules and regulations. He 
thought it was worth while to attempt to produce a model code that 
would be acceptable to all, and the result was before them that evening. 
Uniformity was useful, but entire uniformity was neither attempted 
nor was it desirable. Such items as hours of opening, for example 
were best left to discretion of individual authorities, as libraries should 
be 5 ony required in the various localities. 

first step taken was to colle& copies of the rules from all 
libraries in the Metropolitan area, and these were then cut up, mounted 
and re-classified under various headings. The result was a tabulated 
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Statement of rules as they existed in that area in 1927. This voluminous 
Statement will be preserved in the L.A. archives for future reference. 
The classification made it fairly easy to evolve a code. Many minor 
differences were shown, and much extraneous matter that he would 
call “ dead wood” emerged, such as explanations as to the use of 
catalogues, indicators, care of books, and similar matters. These 
were so obvious that such details should be omitted from a code. 
So the essential rules were embodied in the code now before them. 
Mr. Stewart thought it was best to deal with the obvious matters in 
the form of notices rather than bury them in the rules. The principles 
followed in eliminating the “ dead wood ” were as follows :— 

(a) Rules should be as brief and simple as possible. 

(6) They should be flexible. 

(¢) They should contain no explanatory matter. 

(d) They should be concerned with privileges. 

The rules were therefore few in number tak ential only 
essentials. He thought they were al] reasonable, and were neither 
experimental nor revolutionary. They were all in operation now and 
represented the best practice of the present time. The draft code had 
been hammered out in a number of meetings of a special committee 
of librarians appointed by the Branch Council for the purpose. 

Dealing with Bye-laws, Mr. Stewart said that the standard code 
was one that was produced many years ago, and was now obsolete. 
It did not cover all essentials and many things were omitted. The 
set now proposed remedied this and it was hoped it would replace 
the present set. The New code had been forwarded to the L.A. 
for their consideration, after which it should be sent to Board of 
Education for — The great thing was to get the Rules accepted 
by the various ies concerned, such as the Metropolitan Standing 
Joint Committee and similar organisations It would then become 
easier for librarians to suggest to their authorities that the code should 
be adopted, or that their codes should be brought into line Uniformity 
of practice was wanted, not uniformity in wording. 

Mr. Stewart then took the draft rules seriatim and discussed them 
with the meeting. Many questions were asked and answered, and 
some of the rules were amended. The Rules, as amended, were then 
recommended for adoption. 

The chairman voiced the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Stewart 
and emphasised the enormous amount of work Mr. Stewart had done 
in order to draft the Code, and said that the Branch owed a great 
debt of gratitude to him for this great piece of voluntary constructive 


work, A.C.P 
Correspondence 

Tue Eprror, The Library World. May 4th, 1928. 
Dear Sir, 


We are desirous of completing a set of the parts of Volume 170 
of the I//ustrated London News. May we trespass on your space and 
ask that if any of your readers have issues of the I//ustrated London 
News for January 1st, 8th, 15th and 2and, of 1927 to spare they will 
communicate with the undersigned ? 

The Central Library, Yours, etc., 
Newport, Mon. Joun WARNER. 
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RILEY'S BOOKS - 
- AND BINDINGS = 
PUBLIC: LIBRARIES 


fold at the tack, wih id paper open quite 


= 
Vohume and. prices for this style per return post. 


NEW. REPLACEMENT NI CATALOGUE 


otin REINFORCED LIBRARY BINDINGS 


at po. extra 


“LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
St., Hudderstield, 
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Riley's Library Binding has now 
We examine every book individually end bind eccording to the quality of its paper. 
Owing to the varying qualities and thickness ofthe paper, we use ot THREE 
methods of atiy Binding tent to 
“Books printed on poor and spongy papers ere guarded down the middie of the 
¥ 
prove defective in the course. of uke we undertake to re-binll or replace free 
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CHIVERS’ BINDINGS save HALF 
THE COST OF YOUR BOOKS BY ENABLING 
ONE BOOK TO GIVE THE SERVICE OF TWO 


2,000 Public Libraries in Great Britain, the Colonies 
and America use Chivers methods of binding their 
books, because the traditional methods of binding were 
ineffective and harmful with modern weak, spongy 


paper. 


The Traditional methods of bookbinding were adapted 
to the very good papers in use until 50 years ago. 
Applied to modern books they wreck them. 


Four kinds of binding are necessary for Lendi 
Library Books, because of the varying qualitics 
thickness of their paper and sections. 


We re-line the joint of each leaf, or we guard with a 
double joint the leaves of all books which require such 
treatment AT NO EXTRA- CHARGE. 


We only oversew where it will allow the book to open 
freely and give better service so treated. 


We supply New Books so strongly bound in our 

’ leather back bindings that they outlast two and 
somtimes three copies purchased and used in the 
ordinary publishers’ binding. 


Partly-worn books we rebind so well and strongly 
that they will withstand all the use their paper allows. 


Prices and particulars of these bindings will be sent 
by return of post. A Catalogue of 7,000 Fiction and 
Juvenile books, so bound, sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, LTD. 
Bookbinders & Booksellers 


| PORTWAY, BATH, ENGLAND 
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